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Editorial 


Sterndale Bennett, after the portrait by Millais 


| must apologise for the very late appearance of this issue. But 
the delay has at least had one advantage in that it enables me to 
mention the RAM’s commemoration of the centenary of William 
Sterndale Bennett's election as Principal in 1866—an event of 
which Sir George Macfarren said, when addressing Academy 
students twenty years later: ‘With the renown that Bennett had 
gained as a student and with the interest that gathered round him 
as Principal, his holding the highest position at the Academy 
proved to be the most propitious event for its welfare that has 
ever occurred.’ 

Bennett, who was born in 1816, was a student at the RAM in 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, for ten years, from 1826 to 
1836, when he studied composition under William Crotch and 
Cipriani Potter (and where, incidentally, he took the part of 
Cherubino in a production of Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro). He 
met Mendelssohn at an Academy concert in the Hanover Square 
Rooms in March 1833 and struck up a life-long friendship with him; 
and in October 1836, while staying in Leipzig, he met Schumann, 
who subsequently dedicated his Etudes Symphoniques, Op 13, to 
him, including in the finale a subtle reference to England as a 
special tribute to Bennett, and who contributed an enthusiastic 
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article on him to the edition of the Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik for 
New Year 1837. 

Sterndale Bennett's later years in London were over-burdened 
by teaching commitments that left him little time or energy for 
composition. He was elected Director of the Philharmonic Society 
in 1842, and became its conductor in 1855. A year earlier he had 
conducted the first performance in England of Bach"s St Matthew 
Passion, with the Bach Society he had founded in 1849. In 1856 he 
was appointed Professor of Music at Cambridge, and ten years 
later came—at an annual salary of £150—to the RAM, whose 
affairs he managed with conspicuous skill through a very critical 
period in its history, until his death in 1875. 

The principal centenary event was a concert by the Chamber 
Orchestra under Wyn Morris, in which the main work was the 
piano Concerto No 4 in F minor, Op 19, of 1838, whose slow move- 
ment, a Barcarolle, was one of Bennett's happiest inspirations, 
and the last work he composed while still a student atthe Academy. 
He wrote it in July 1836, the night before his last RAM concert, to 
replace the original slow movement of another concerto, also in 
F minor, and subsequently transferred it to Op 19. The other 
works in the programme were the Overture to the Pastoral The 
May Queen, Op 39, written for the Leeds Festival of 1858; the 
Fantasy-Overture Paradise and the Peri, Op 42, composed— 
largely at his dying wife’s bedside, and with the tears streaming 
down his face—for the Philharmonic Society’s Jubilee in 1862; 
and a group of songs with piano. Lectures on Bennett ‘and his 
place in English music’, and on ‘the characteristics of his style’ 
were given by Frank Howes and Geoffrey Bush, respectively. One 
other orchestral work, the charming, Mendelssohnian Overture 
The Naiads, Op 15, inspired by a trip down the Rhine in May 1836, 
and dedicated to the RAM, was conducted by Sir Thomas 
Armstrong in the concert given by Academy students on 1 
December as part of Westminster Abbey’s 900th Aniversary 
Celebrations. Sir Thomas's article, which appears below, is 
reproduced by kind permission of the Editor of the Oxford Mail. 


The life of Sterndale Bennett by his son J B Sterndale Bennett is 
a biography of real distinction, and much more than a conventional 
family tribute, yet one cannot put it down without a sense of dis- 
appointment colouring one’s admiration for a devoted and lovable 
man. Bennett's final achievement seems to be so much less than 
his talents and energy justified. His early years, happy in the eager 
air of Leipzig, and the sunshine of affection and admiration 
lavished on him by Mendelssohn and Schumann, were so full of 
hope and promise, that the comparative lack of development in 
his middle life is sad, and at first sight hard to understand. 

But look a little deeper. Look at the musical scene of London in 
the 1840s, and the attitude to music that was general among the 
so-called educated classes in that epoch. Imagine the chill of 
discouragement that any ardent young man was bound to feel 
when he returned from the enthusiasm of Leipzig, however 
narrow it may have been, to a Britain in which Liszt could find 
‘only manufacture and brutality’. Bennett was himself a loyal and 
patriotic man, but even he was forced by experiences into sad 
comments on the depressing effects of the musical climate in 
which he had to work. 
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Look, further, at the life that the young composer was obliged 
to lead in order to make a living when he married and began 
to found a family. In the first six months of 1848, according to Mrs 
Bennetť s meticulous accounts, he taught the piano for 950 hours: 
by the end of the year it was 1632 hours, not counting the classes 
that he regularly took at Queen’s College, Harley Street. On the 
days when Bennett taught at Brighton a policeman on his beat 
rang the doorbell in Charlotte Street at 4 am and continued to 
ring it until Bennett acknowledged the signal from his bedroom 
window. He drove to London Bridge to catch the 6 am train, taught 
for nine hours, and got back home not much before midnight. ‘I 
am very busy’, he wrote at this time, “I wake early in the morning 
and have to begin the day immediately, and only wish for evening 
to come as guickly as possible, and then we are fatigued and wish 
to go to rest again’. This is no life in which to produce great music: 
and his best years were passing. 

The remarkable thing is that throughout this period, and later, 
when he was Professor of Music at Cambridge (an unpaid post 
for which he had to find out of his own pocket a good deal of 
money for the privilege of holding the title), and as Principal of 
the Royal Academy of Music, Bennett produced a regular stream 
of compositions, including some that were among the best and 
most widely-performed of his whole output. In The May Queen, of 
1858, at one time the most popular of all his works, we find all 
the freshness and assurance of The Naiads, which had been 
written when Bennett was only twenty. But not, alas, the increased 
depth and individuality that Schumann had so confidently ex- 
pected. 

It is easy to say that Bennett would have won through if he had 
had, like Berlioz or Holst, the burning conviction that composition 
was his life—if he had been an all-or-nothing man, armoured 
with the ruthless assurance that would have empowered him to 
stand up against the English belief that any decent young man 
must support a well-founded and respectable family ‘life by 
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Autograph piano score of the Overture to The May Queen 
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following a useful public career, which would not include that of 
being a great composer. 

But if a country gets the artists that it deserves, Bennett was 
by any standards a much better composer than the England of 
the 1830s had any right to expect. Moreover, his devoted and self- 
effacing work may have done more for the music of his country 
than he was ever aware of, not least by bringing an isolated 
musical community into closer touch with the mainland of music; 
his influence made it easier for the natural talent of our country- 
men, which was not lacking even in those lean years, to find an 
outlet. If, today, we find the music of more than a few English 
composers in every part of the world, we have to thank Sterndale 
Bennettto no small extent, together with others who made possible 
the break-through that was so soon to come. And a careful 
examination of his considerable output will reveal to any discern- 
ing student a great deal of distinguished and delightful music— 
much more, in fact, than is generally realised today. 


The prizegiving ceremony was held this year in the Duke’s Hall 
on Friday 15 July, with HRH The Duchess of Gloucester, President 
of the RAM, distributing the prizes and the Rt Hon Sir Benjamin 
Ormerod proposing a vote of thanks. In a short recital Thomas 
lgloi and Rosalind Bevan played pieces for cello and piano by 
Granados and Boccherini, Rosanne Creffield sang songs by 
Purcell and Finzi, accompanied by Peter Pettinger, and John 
Pignéguy, David Statham, Jeffrey Bryant and Philip Box played 
Jan Koetsier s Quatre Nouvelles for four horns. 

Sir Thomas Armstrong spoke as follows: ‘The activities of an 
institution like ours are so diverse and widespread that no report 
can do more than offer a summary, but | am glad to tell you that 
the life of the Royal Academy during the past twelve months has 
been a full and active one, with memorable performances in all 
departments of our work. The orchestras, the opera class and 
the choral group and chamber music classes have all produced 
notable performances and our students have maintained their 
level of achievement in public competitions and prizes. They have 
also given a good account of themselves in the concerts that they 
have given abroad. James Dick, who played to you this time last 
year, took the fifth place in the Moscow piano competitions, and 
Martino Tirimo, who played on this occasion two years ago, 
created a very favourable impression in the second round. These 
two pianists were the only British ones who survived the first 
round, and we can congratulate them on their success. | must 
mention especially the wonderful performance of The Dream of 
Gerontius which was given in St Paul’s Cathedral under Sir John 
Barbirolli. Soloists, chorus and orchestra all acquitted themselves 
splendidly, and the occasion will remain for many of those who 
were present as a very wonderful one. | know that Sir John him- 
self was deeply moved by it. In December we shall be contributing 
a concert to the Westminster Abbey celebrations and only this 
week | have received a pressing invitation from the Dean and 
Chapter of St Paul’s to perform the B Minor Mass there during 
the forthcoming year. 

‘I made last year some observations about the inadequate 
financial support given by the Treasury to the music conserva- 
toires of Great Britain, and some of the figures that | mentioned 
were widely noted. Since that time the Royal Academy of Music 
has been transferred from the Treasury to the Department of 
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Education and Science, and we have had friendly and hopeful 
meetings with representatives of this department. We have been 
promised some increased assistance towards our immediate 
projects, and I hope that we may see within the not distant future 
a new attitude towards higher education in music in our country. 
If music is to take its place in the national life in the wide sense, 
our music schools ought to become independent institutions of 
university status, and should be given a recognition in the educa- 
tional world which coincides with their international reputation. 
One of the side-effects of the educational advances made during 
recent years, of which we are all justifiably proud, is that for a large 
number of people a university education has become not merely 
an educational goal but also a social status symbol which often 
leads to short-sighted decisions about the best interests of a 
pupil. There are many boys and girls who would be happier and 
better educated if they went to some other institution rather than 
a university, and it is very questionable whether the university 
curriculum is the best one for a boy or girl whose talents lie in an 
artistic direction. What is important, however, is that school- 
masters and parents should realise that to select some other 
form of advanced education in preference to a university may be 
not a sign of failure but the wisest and most realistic decision. 

‘A word now about our hopes. Immediate plans include, | am 
happy to say, a complete reorganisation of the library, which has 
for a long time been one of our principal anxieties. Our library 
contains a great deal of very remarkable music, apart from the 
sheet music which is in regular daily use by students. The arrange- 
ments that were made in the past for the housing and cataloguing 
of this library were completely upset by the war and the con- 
sequent abandonment of the premises in York Gate; and only 
now, when some other matters have been attended to, has it 
become possible to acquire the lease of two additional houses in 
York Terrace which will provide increased library space, rooms 
for private study, and better conditions for those responsible for 
maintaining the library. We have also appointed an additional 
librarian who will work in association with Mr Stock in the day- 
to-day management and the reorganisation of the library. The 
two houses will also provide residential accommodation for a 
new Principal when an appointment has to be made. 

‘During the last year the Manson Room has come into operation, 
and has been an interesting addition to the Academy’s amenities. 
This room, under the direction of Mr David Lumsdaine, is intended 
to serve as a centre for many rare scores and records of music 
which are not available in ordinary public libraries. The creation 
of the room has been made possible through the Manson Trust, 
which was formed in memory of William Braithwaite Manson, a 
distinguished composition student at the Academy who was 
killed in 1916. William Manson and I were choirboys together in 
the Chapel Royal, and he was a very close friend until he was 
killed on the Somme in July 1916. | feel glad that this room has 
been opened as a memorial to him through the generosity of 
his father on the fiftieth anniversary of his death. Another im- 
portant addition to our equipment is the beautiful chamber organ 
in Room 22. 

‘The Royal Academy has received during the year a number of 
generous benefactions which are too numerous to be mentioned 
in detail at this time. We thank sincerely those who have given 
endowments for scholarships, instruments, books and music. | 
should like to speak of the interesting prize awarded by Mrs 


Copleston-Godfery for a recital of English songs. Major van 
Someren-Godfery will be remembered as a sensitive and accom- 
plished composer, particularly of songs, and his widow has 
desired to encourage by her generous gift those young singers 
who are interested in English songs; the awards this year were 
won by Rosanne Creffield and William Elvin. | also wish to acknow- 
ledge a gift that has given particular pleasure, the gift of a portrait 
of Arnold Bax painted by Mrs Bax, and placed by her on per- 
manent loan in the Royal Academy. You may be interested to 
know that one of our senior violin professors, Miss Molly Mack, 
having won £10 on the Derby, instituted a prize for the playing of 
scales on the violin in Divisions II and IV. In thanking her | was 
able to say that | hoped her gift would encourage scale-playing 
and also horse-racing, with more horse-hair for violin bows. 
‘Among those professors who are retiring from the Royal 
Academy or resigning from the staff in order to devote more time 
to their outside work, are Dame Eva Turner, Mr John Pauer, Mr 
Cedric Sharpe, Miss Isabel Gray, and Mr Peter Latham. These 
professors have all of them given to the Academy the most 
distinguished service, and in one case the benefit of world-wide 
experience. We thank them all, and assure them of our real 


gratitude. We know that their students will very greatly miss the — | 


inspiration that they have given, and we hope that they will enjoy 
many years of further active work. 

‘I wish also to speak of Mr Maxwell, the Catering Manager, who 
died in April after an illness that was short in its final stages but 
had affected him for some time. Mr Maxwell's personality and 
work were well known to everybody here, and many people like 
myself felt severe grief at the loss. We knew Mr Maxwell to be a 
courageous man, and all who came into contact with him in the 
last days before his death will remember with admiration his 
courage and fortitude. | was glad to be able to play the organ at 
the service for his cremation, and | know that the music that was 
played was a comfort to Mrs Maxwell, who has had so much to 
bear during the last few years. This death is only one of those that 
we have to record. There have been, | am sorry to say, a number 
of losses during the last twelve months which have greatly 
affected us: Ernest Read, Dame Myra Hess, John Field the oboe 
player, Ada Forrest, Jessie Hewson and Kathleen Levi. These 
are only a few of the names that we remember today with special 
respect. 

‘I should like to end with a tribute to my colleagues in the admini- 
stration of the Royal Academy, and on the musical side. This 
institution is fortunate in the men and women who serve it, and 
| want to remind you that the ladies and gentlemen who serve on 
our Governing Bodies do a great work for the Academy. They 
are persons of the highest ability, having in many cases important 
responsibilities, and we recognise their generosity and love of 
music in giving without stint of their time and experience to the 
affairs of our institution. In addition there are many others whose 
contribution to the life of the RAM, although unspectacular, is 
an essential and invaluable part of our achievement: among these, 
after a year’s association with him, | should like to mention the 
Warden, Mr Derek Gaye. | also wish to pay a tribute to the students 
themselves. On the whole they are a fine selection of young 
musicians, who work hard and cope courageously with the 
difficulties of London conditions. Sometimes their personal 
difficulties would be lessened if they had been taught at home or 
in their schools to be punctual, to write good legible letters, to 
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keep their engagement books up-to-date, and to observe the 
conventions that are current in social and professional life. 
Unfortunately these subjects are not included in GCE at O" or ‘A’ 
level, and therefore they receive comparatively little attention in 
schools. Finally | should like to say that suitable residential facili- 
ties for students, with proper practice-conditions, are long over- 
due in London. Students come to London from all over the world 
with very high expectations and some go home disillusioned. If 
this city wishes to retain its eminence as a centre of learning, 
qualified to accept young men and women from all over the world, 
steps will have to be taken to make proper provision for the basic 
needs of these people. For music students these basic needs 
include facilities for practise, and proper lodgings at a reasonable 
price not too far from the centre of London. To meet these 
requirements is a problem too great for any single institution, 
and needs enterprise on a national or municipal basis; but when 
| read of millionaires making visionary gifts to colleges for science 
and technology in the old established universities, | cannot help 
wishing that similar benefactions could be made for music 
students in the city of London.’ 


PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the cultural and historical life of Jacksonville has been 
enriched by the fact that the young Englishman, Frederick Delius 
came to this city in 1884 and resided at Solano Grove on the banks 
of the St Johns near the English settlement of Piccolata and 
while here determined to devote his life to the study and com- 
position of music, and 

Whereas, the first published work of Frederick Delius was 
printed on the local press of A B Campbell, Publisher, and the 
first major composition of this composer was entitled Florida 
Suite and was ‘Dedicated to the People of Florida’ and was 
described on the score as ‘Tropical Scenes for Ochestra’, and 
was, in fact, a musical picture of the lush beauty of the Florida 
nature-world, and 

Whereas, The Delius Association of Florida, Inc, through its 
annual Festivals is bringing this city into a place of prominence 
in the music world by the performance of the music of this 
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composer by nationally known artists and by the ever-increasing 
Deliana which is housed in the restored home of Frederick 
Delius on the campus of Jacksonville University, and 

Whereas, The fame of the annual Delius Festival is bringing 
honor to this city both in the United States and in Great Britain, 
Now Therefore, I, Louis H Ritter, Mayor of the City of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, do hereby proclaim the week of 31 January—5 
February 1966 as 

DELIUS FESTIVAL WEEK. 


It was with pleasurable anticipation and much curiosity that | 
left London Airport with my wife to attend and take part in this 
Festival as guests of the Delius Association of Florida, Inc, and 
the Delius Trust, for | had been compelled to decline previous 
invitations owing to ill-health. Nor, frankly, had | beenin the mood 
to listen to whole programmes of Delius in the hands of performers 
hitherto unknown to me. For months I had not been able to bear 
even the sound of music itself, and Delius, | had found once 
before, is not the ideal companion to lead one back to music. A 
year of teaching had restored me eventually and an enforced 
re-reading of my Delius book in preparation for its re-issue 
recently has rekindled something of my old enthusiasm. | was 
therefore ripe for the occasion and determined to enjoy myself. 

We reached New York in a snow-storm and stayed overnight at 
the Airport Hotel where we joined Dr and Mrs Philip Emanuel, 
who had flown out from London several days before. Dr Emanuel 
is the legal co-trustee to the Delius Trust and in 1962 was made 
an Honorary Doctor of Music by Jacksonville University in 
recognition of his practical services in making these Jacksonville 
Delius Festivals possible. Both he and his wife have done much 
to keep this band of Delius lovers together in Jacksonville and 
have gone at their own expense to every Delius Festival for that 
purpose. 

There was a delay of five hours before our plane, the third and 
last to leave that day, was airborne, because of the heavy snow on 
the runways. The flight from New York to Jacksonville takes about 
two-and-a-half hours non-stop. It was a Sunday morning, the 
cloud effects at thirty thousand feet were magical, and I recalled 
to my wife how much Elgar had impressed Delius by his account 
of cloud formations that had thrilled him whilst flying to Paris to 
conduct a performance of his violin Concerto played by Yehudi 
Menuhin, then a boy. 

Much of the journey south is over the sea, but as we neared 
the Atlantic coast and descended gradually to lower altitudes it 
was clearly possible to follow the route from the excellent maps 
provided for all passengers, and | saw the vastness of the forests 
and swamps as we approached Jacksonville. Above all | was 
fascinated by the colour of the trees, a dull milk-chocolate brown 
through the grey of Spanish moss in which they are enveloped. 
| scarcely remember the landing; | was so bemused by that 
blend and its singular effect on my mind. Even through the bleak 
wind as we made our way from the plane and through all the 
welcoming handshakes | could think of nothing but that colour. 
Then, in a flash, as we drove to our hotel | understood for the 
first time why there are sounds in Appalachia quite unlike any 
other of his works. | was to be made more aware of this during 
our visit. 

The first impact of American hospitality is staggering to an 
Englishman. Hugh and Doris Alderman, the President of the 
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Delius Association of Florida and his wife particularly were 
unbounded in their kindnesses. Hugeluncheon and dinner parties 
were given in the Emanuels’ and our honour by ladies prominent 
inthe socialand cultural life of the city. There was opulence, grace 
and charm and that certain formality in which music flourishes 
best. | was often reminded of the London musical scene in the 
great days of Beecham. 

The Women’s Club of Jacksonville sponsored the opening 
concert at which Gerson Yessin, Professor of Piano in the College 
of Music and Fine Arts at Jacksonville University, gave a manly 
but refined performance of the piano Concerto as the prelude to 
an excellent luncheon. This work, much disliked by Delius himself 
in his later years was, nevertheless, an appropriate choice. 
Sketches for an earlier version of the concerto had occupied most 
of his time during his six-month visit when he came to Solano 
Grove for the second time in 1897. 

| was much interested in the Music Faculty of the University 
which is under the direction of Dean Frances B Kinne, a woman 
of remarkable gifts of scholarship and leadership. The spacious- 
ness of the music-block in natural and artistic surroundings, the 
superb equipment, sound-proof practice rooms, library and 
listening rooms put most of our English resources to shame. 

Three degrees in Music are offered. The Bachelor of Music 
(with a ‘major’ in piano, organ, orchestral instruments, church 
music and composition-theory); the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
with a ‘major’ in Music (designed for the student wishing to have 
a broad academic education in addition); the Bachelor of Music 
Education Degree (preparing a student for Public School music 
teaching at any level and satisfying the requirements of State 
certification). | saw no examples of written work in ‘composition- 
theory’ but every evidence of first-rate tuition in the instrumental 
departments. 

Jacksonville University Singers, directed by Professor Edward 
Bryan, had made themselves responsible for well-rehearsed 
contributions of part-songs and extracts from Koanga and A 
Village Romeo and Juliet which they performed in the beautiful 
Recital Hall of the Fine Arts Building. 

The present Music Faculty is in its infancy. As recently as 1958 
the Jacksonville College of Music, which had been founded in 
1923, merged with Jacksonville University, and in 1961 was 
enlarged to include drama and art under the new name of The 
College of Music and Fine Arts. My lasting impression of this 
young university, privately endowed with the wealth of a great 
city, is of vigour, open friendliness and keen application to learn- 
ing. Delius’s plantation house, mentioned in the Proclamation, 
formerly on Solano Grove, and now restored and re-sited through 
the generosity of an ardent Delian, Mrs Henry L Richmond, has 
had many visitors, among them Sir John Barbirolli. 

It was Jacksonville Symphony Orchestra, however, that bore 
the brunt of the music-making under its brilliant young conductor, 
John Canarina. The orchestra, which is professional, also offers 
opportunities for talented instrumentalists ‘to earn approximately 
half tuition annually while attending Jacksonville University’. 
Here again in the orchestra | was struck by the predominance of 
youth. The performances of difficult works such as the Dance 
Rhapsody No. 2 and Eventyr were imaginative and technically 
accurate, and had obviously been carefully prepared. Delius, | 
fear, would not have been very charitable about the Ballet which 
had been designed to be danced to the Rhapsody by a local 
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Concert Ballet group. For me the finest achievement at the Festival 
was the performance of the Double Concerto for violin and cello 
by two youthful soloists, Derry Deane, violin, and Roger Drinkall, 
cello, in the magnificent Civic Auditorium. There were moments 
in which their inflections of phrase suggested insight beyond 
their years. 

My own contribution was modest; a lecture to the music students 
in the Swisher Auditorium at the University and personal recollec- 
tions of my years with Delius at his home in rural France to a 
crowded audience of members of Friday Musicale, one of the 
oldest musical associations in Florida. As these reminiscences 
touched upon how Delius worked by dictation, a young and 
sensitive violinist, John Rodney Schmidt of the music staff, had 
been engaged to join me in one of the works involved, Sonata 
No 3. 

Amongst those present was a nun who had previously written 
down an account of her mother’s description of Delius’s meeting 
Thomas Ward, later to be his teacher on Solano Grove, in a 
Jacksonville music-store in 1884. The account tallied in all details 
with what Delius had told me. Her mother had been in the shop 
at the time. 

We had been asked to repeat our recital to the Music Club at 
St Augustine in the ballroom of the famous Ponce de Leon 
Hotel. St Augustine, possibly the earliest Spanish settlement in 
America, is now a small, picturesque town on the Atlantic coast 
about fifty miles south-east of Jacksonville, for Jacksonville lies 
at a bend of the St Johns River some fifteen miles inland. We 
were enchanted when Hugh Alderman motored us through its 
quaint, narrow streets with their latticed courtyards and fountains, 
into the Cathedral Square where old negroes dozed on benches 
in well-kept gardens by the former slave-market. 

After the recital a lady introduced herself as the present owner 
of Solano Grove and invited us to call on the way back to Jackson- 
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ville. Now at last, after nearly forty years, my Delius adventure 
was complete. The weather had been bleak but bright ever since 
we had landed at Jacksonville, and the local radio station had 
warned youngsters not to stay away from school because of the 
unusual cold. Plumbers who had never seen burst pipes before 
were baffled how to mend them on the outsides of buildings! But 
now there was faint warmth in the sun as we pulled up by the 
Swampy entrance to the Grove off the main road by a board 
inscribed ‘Home of FREDERICK DELIUS THE COMPOSER 
1884—1885, Property of Jacksonville University’. 

Our hostess was there to meet us and we piled into her more 
suitable car and bounced from rut to rut up the muddy track 
which led into a dense wood of high trees, till we came to a clear- 
ing in which negroes were working. Here we walked through a 
narrow strip of land matted with luxurious undergrowth past 
orange trees bearing fruit, and then | saw the giant magnolia tree 
Delius had described near the place where his house had stood 
overlooking the St John’s River. It is this piece of land within the 
old orange grove, fenced off from the rest, that Mrs Richmond 
has bestowed in perpetuity to the University. 

The landscape over the river seemed boundless, and there was 
that same brooding peace in the grove that Delius had so often 
recalled. Despite my friends | could have wished myself alone, 
for so much that has mattered most in my life began here. Nor 
could I rid myself of that ethereal passage for high strings which 
comes in Appalachia before the return of the 6:8 cello variation 
in D minor. Whatever Delius may have meant by it in the context 
of the work, for me, to the end of my days it will conjure up the 
mysterious peace of Solano Grove, the spiritual birthplace of his 
most personal art. 


(Hubert G Oke was born on 16 March 1873 and died on 30 November 
1965; he was blind from birth, and throughout his life he suffered 
from a hip disease which made walking painful and confined him 
to his bed for long periods. Nevertheless, he led an active life as 
an organist, choirmaster and teacher, and, to a modest degree, 
as a composer. The following extract dealing with his student 
days at the RAM between 1891 and 1897 is taken from an autobio- 
graphical sketch which he wrote at the age of ninety for the 
Braille magazine New Dawn—Ed.) 

Shortly after my eighteenth birthday, my mother decided it was 
time for me to take up the study of music seriously and proposed 
my going to the Royal Academy of Music, if they would take a 
blind student. She therefore went to London and interviewed 
Frederic Corder, the Curator of the Academy. He said they would 
be willing to accept me, though | do not know exactly what attitude 
he took to my blindness, for there had been few, if any, totally 
blind students, though the former Principal, Sir George Mac- 
farren, was blind. 

Knowing nothing about such matters, | imagined that the 
Entrance Examination would be a somewhat fearsome affair and 
put in a good deal of practice for it. | need not have worried, for 
it turned out to be a mere formality. Being under the impression 
that the blind were supposed to play by ear, | chose to play one 
of Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words, which consisted through- 
out of groups of two against three, to show that | knew my note- 
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value. | presented myself on the appropriate day in the morning, 
but there were a large number of entrants and | was not heard 
until about 6 pm. Mr Corder heard me through the whole piece 
and remarked ‘nice musical playing’, which | took to mean rather 
more than he intended. However, | was accepted as a student 
and was delighted accordingly. A fews days later | went up to 
be interviewed by my various professors. 

The first | saw was Mr Eyres, who took the aural and sight- 
singing classes. He said ‘Have you any idea of pitch?’. Now | 
knew that | could tell any note played, but did not want to be 
boastful, so | replied ‘very fair, sir’. | had not up to that time heard 
the term ‘absolute pitch’ applied to this gift. He seemed satisfied 
and put me in the advanced class, which met the following 
afternoon. A rather funny incident occurred on that occasion. | 
had taken my braille frame to write down the dictation test and 
when it had been given, Mr Eyres came along to see what had 
been written. | didn’t expect he could read Braille and asked him, 
to which he replied, | think | could if I tried very hard’. Obviously 
he thought that | had some means of writing ordinary notation; 
being baffled by what he saw, he just asked me in what key and 
time | had written the test and left me, but lie never tried to read 
Braille music again. | can remember that test to this day. My 
piano professor seemed to accept me quite naturally and my 
harmony master had taught at the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind, so | was nothing new to him. The greatest problem was 
for my organ teacher, who thought that because | was lame | 
could do nothing at the organ, and did not want to teach me. My 
mother was much disappointed and being determined that | 
should learn, went to see the Principal, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
and persuaded him to send a special message to the professor 
saying that he wanted him to see what he could do with me. He 
took me on, and for four years | was under him and found him the 
best teacher of any subject, musical or otherwise, with whom | 
had ever worked. Of course, my lameness prevented my becoming 
active on the pedals, but with practice | was able to play a good 
deal of worthwhile organ music, including some Bach and 
Mendelssohn. 

Now began six years of the most congenial life | had so far 
experienced. We took rooms in Bond Street so that | was within 
walking distance of the RAM, which was then in Tenterden 
Street, Hanover Square. | attended three days a week, two for 
my principal and second studies (piano and organ) and the other 
for my harmony, sight-singing class and a lecture on some sub- 
ject connected with music which followed the class. There was 
an interval between these two, during which there was general 
conversation among the students. Nobody spoke to me at first 
for some time, which | attributed to the fact that | was only a 
‘first-year man’ who is seldom noticed much in such communities 
until he has proved himself in some way. | made a few attempts 
at conversation, which never got far; but by degrees they began 
to find my aural work at any rate was good and a few chatted to 
me. As the time for the annual examinations drew near, one of 
the students offered to write my work for me, but when it came 
to the day, he failed me; but | was not surprised, as | do not think 
he could have got in my work and his own in the allowed time. 
The result was that in my first year I did not obtain the Bronze 
Medal for my best subject, but at the close of my second year | 
had an examination all to myself and obtained it; | had, however, 
won my ‘Bronze’ for my principal study (piano) at the close of my 
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first year. | became acquainted with several other students after 
I had played at one of the Fortnightly Concerts which were given 
every Saturday during term, and the rest of my time | had nothing 
to complain of. We students were able to obtain tickets for the 
Philharmonic Society’s concerts at 10s 6d for the series, and of 
course | availed myself of the privilege. 

This gave me the opportunity to hear all the best artists and also 
some first performances of new works. | unfortunately missed 
the concert at which Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathétique’ Symphony was 
given for the first time, but it was repeated a few days later and | 
was able to go. 

| think my Academy career was fairly satisfactory, but it could 
not have been called brilliant, since | never obtained any of the 
highest awards. In general | did pretty well at the Annual Examina- 
tions, except in my third year, when I think | had been trying to do 
too much, as besides my Academy work I had taken on the 
accompanying at a musical evening and was trying to write a 
piano quartet for a competition. The result was that at two exam- 
inations my memory gave out, and | had to repeat the passage in 
order to continue. | always liked to do everything that was expected 
of other students. On one occasion when the whole of the sight- 
singing class was asked to write all the intervals in a certain key 
as | could not write music | typed it out in words, just to show | 
would not shirk. At the annual harmony examinations | was 
always provided with an amanuensis. During my last year | 
obtained a prize for the composition of a trio for female voices, 
which was performed at one of the Fortnightly Concerts. | also 
took my LRAM Diploma about this time and a year or two later 
was made an ARAM; I have always been especially proud of the 
Associateship which, | have been told, | was the first blind man 
to receive. | was an Academy student for six years all but one term. 


Never was there an age in which so many cherished beliefs and 
almost sacred principles are torn to shreds, or questioned and 
held up to ridicule. It happens in all departments and walks of 
life, and, naturally, music is no exception to what | call the general 
‘stir up’. We have recently been told that scale-practice is more 
or less a waste of time, though Miss Molly Mack apparently does 
not think so. According to the self-appointed critics all the great 
performers rose to their exalted pinnacles in spite of their scale- 
practise and not because of it. | shall be more convinced when 
some new Star arises and dazzles us all with his wondrous anti- 
scale technique. Until then, | must continue to wonder! 

One must not expect the harmony professors to escape the 
general uprooting, since they are always dealing with concord 
and discord, and many appear to prefer the latter. Today the 
slogan in many quarters seems to be ‘Away with text books, to 
h— with Figured Basses, and d— all species of counterpoint’. 
The fact that Mozart and Beethoven were taught on these lines, 
and did not come to much harm by them is, one supposes, a 
matter of small importance. It is unwise to generalise but | think 
it is true to say that a substantial number of professors teach 
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without text books. Of course, in all such matters (even scales) 
‘the proof of the pudding is in the eating’. If equally good results 
can be obtained this way, well and good. | have found, however, 
that | can obtain better results, and far more quickly, by the aid 
of text books and a very liberal supply of exercises. Lessons are 
short (though thanks to the present Principal they have been 
lengthened from twenty minutes to thirty), and the three years 
given to most students brief indeed. We live in an imperfect 
world and have to do the best we can with the limits allowed 
despite our many difficulties. Surely then, the time spent in writing 
one’s own exercises can be better used in many other directions; 
keyboard harmony for example? Surely also the time spent in 
explaining some of the various harmonic principles (and getting 
the pupil to take them down, otherwise many will be forgotten) 
can also be more profitably used? 

The RAM, like every other institution, has two classes of 
students, now more sharply divided than ever: the few, the very 
few, who will become great performers, and the majority who 
will enter the ranks of the teaching profession. The former will 
keep and raise the status of their ‘alma mater’ in the eyes of the 
musical world, the latter will do so in a lesser degree, but without 
this vast majority there would soon be no school of music. This 
is unpleasant reading for the musical specialists who yearn to 
turn out none but distinguished musicians, but it is the true 
position today, and in the years to come the proportion of grad- 
uates will gradually grow even larger. This is why | am thinking 
mainly of the graduates in my next remarks. For them Division Il 
harmony is their critical examination as they must pass this in 
order to qualify as graduates. I try, and a good many other teachers 
also, to get the students ready to pass this examination in their 
second year. Why? Because there are so many musical hurdles 
to clear that harmony, particularly for the weaker students, often 
proves the ‘last straw that breaks the camel’s back’. As it stands, 
this examination is as much as the average student can tackle, 
and this is why | am against tinkering with it to any great extent. 
If any effort is made to make it more of a composition paper, it 
will make the issue more hazardous for the ordinary student. 
After all, there are the composition papers to cater for the more 
gifted. 

When the students leave us to teach in a state school, many 
(| would say most) of them will have to coach for ‘O’ and ‘A’ levels. 
In short, they will have to teach harmony in class. How will they 
fare with no reference books? | taught in a grammar school for 
eight years and doubt whether I should have obtained the results | 
did without text books, nor would the homework have been done to 
the same extent had not the students possessed their own books. 
| have also had some experience in teaching, by post, students 
overseas, in India, Africa etc, and even with the aid of a good 
supply of books the task is often difficult; without these it would 
be impossible. But what of those students who do not want to 
learn? These are to be found at home, for the further away the 
student is the more keen he is. | think most orchestral players 
who enter the RAM make a solemn vow not to work at anything 
but their principal study. Most of them certainly keep this vow, 
more’s the pity! How can we persuade them to break it? This is 
difficult. The truth is that the more grown-upa student, the stronger 
seems the determination to do what can be done well, and not to 
bother with the difficult or the new. This is probably a revolt 
against school life. 


A Short history of 
the cello and bow— 
Part | 
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It is often a tricky job to get these students to start from scratch, 
as the beginnings of all subjects are bound to be tiresome, but 
enthusiasm can do a lot. Sometimes | wonder why we do not try 
and teach awkward students harmony in a class of say eight or 
ten? Experience in the Division | aural class has convinced me 
of the truth of the saying ‘competition is good for the public’. It 
is certainly good for the student. But, again, | have been asked 
what would you do to the few (yes, it is only a few, but a noisy 
few) who do not intend to work? Well, | would link their studies 
together. For example, | would not allow them a pass in Division 
ll in their principal study until they could obtain Division | harmony 
and Division | aural training, and so on in all the grades. | may be 
wrong, but I have a feeling that we should see a big improvement 
in what, in army language, we used to call the ‘awkward squad’. 


Five thousand years before the Christian era, in the kingdom of 
Leuka, which is now the island of Ceylon, there lived a king and 
his name was Ravana. He was a great king, and a musician, and 
to him is attributed the invention of the first stringed instrument 
played with a bow which was named after him and called the 
Ravanastron. 

Now, five thousand years ago is a very long time, and such a 
statement as | have made is bound to cause some comment, but 
that it is a statement of fancy that bears little relation to fact is 
obvious, because we are in the realms of legend and mythology. 
In the early history of musical instruments there are various types 
clouded in obscurities of origin, and difficulties of definition, and 
such an instrument is the cello. We know very little about it, 
because musical historians have never agreed on the birthplace 
of the first stringed instrument played with a bow. The Ravana- 
stron appears to me to be a very good choice for a beginning, 
and India as the country of origin for the reason that, although 
India has no documentary record of herself as a nation prior to 
about 2000 BC we know that the customs have remained stationary 
for perhaps a thousand years or more, and the original character- 
istics of their instruments have been preserved more intact than 
in any other country. 

Painting, architecture, sculpture and literature can look back 
on a development of thousands of years, and although we know 
that music has accompanied mankind throughout the ages, and 
the construction of musical instruments dates with the earliest 
inventions of human ingenuity, to trace the history of our musical 
instruments we have to rely on artists and writers to describe and 
depict them for us. At best, we can only make a guess, supporting 
our claim with the numerous drawings and paintings that exist 
of past instruments, but if one had only to delve into books and 
manuscripts, reading, and making drawings, the task would be 
comparatively easy; but such is not the case. Unfortunately very 
few artists were also musicians, so a great deal of confusion has 
arisen through the inability of the painters, sculptors, and writers 
to depict and correctly name the many instruments of their own 
time, as for instance the viol of the sixteenth century, which was 
known variously as fiedel, vielle, viola, violino, and lira. There is 
no doubt that the artists were often led by their imagination 
rather than by actual fact, and often sacrificed truth to artistic 
fancy, and in their representation of such instruments on monu- 
ments, woodcarvings, bas-reliefs, paintings and miniatures, 
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many little details were left out which to the artist appeared 
insignificant, but which to one seeking exact information are of 
the utmost importance. 

The early bowed instruments were also of such primitive con- 
struction and consequently so weak in tone, that they were totally 
unsuited to the purpose of ceremonial or pageantry, two subjects 
which form prominent features in ancient pictorial representations. 
In the later and more civilised times, we find such crude drawings 
of early viols and kindred instruments, that we must not be 
surprised if such an apparently unimportant detail, such as a 
bow, should be left out altogether, or treated in such a manner 
as not to give any idea of its actual size, shape, or how itworked— 
after all we still use the expression ‘fiddlesticks’ for anything 
that is beneath contempt in its utter lack of importance. Making 
the research even more difficult, let us add the destruction by 
wars, the loss by floods, fires and revolutions, of instruments 
and manuscripts, and also the natural discarding and destroying 
of instruments as new ones made their appearance. 


In the dim and distant past pre-historic man made quite a few | 


musical instruments. In the Stone Age, he fastened a bone to a 
leather thong and whirled it in the air producing a whirring note; 
this instrument is known today as a Bull-Roarer. In the later Stone >| 
Age he began to use clay in the construction of musical instru- 
ments: he made clay drums shaped. like a cup, and bone flutes | 
with finger holes. In the early Bronze Age he bound the open | 
ends of natural horns with metal, and later fashioned the whole | 


horn in metal, using it to induce fear and to ward off evil spirits. || 


In the Iron Age, the Celts possessed a stringed instrument which 


their Bards used to accompany songs, and in the fourth century i) 


we find them calling it a lyra after the Greeks, which means harp. | 


Britain at this time had been conquered by the Romans and was (| 


under its first Christian ruler, Constantine the Great, and under 
him the island enjoyed many years of peace. Music was mostly 
sung, and this is guite reasonable when we remember that 
singing is a more natural form of self-expression than playing an 
instrument. It was at this time that Bishop Ambrosias started 
writing down the songs, and Gregory the Great gave them their 
final shape in the modes and chants which bear his name. Instru- 
ments did exist, but the new-era music was essentially vocal, and 
it was not until centuries later that instruments were found to be | 
interchangeable with the voices, and later still, independent of | 
voices altogether. 

The two great nations of antiquity to whom we are indebted 
directly and indirectly for so many of our most treasured posses- 
sions in philosophy, poetry and art, and to whom we would 
naturally turn first for information on our subject, the Greeks 
and the Romans, give us no clue at all. Their sculptures and 
terracotta vases are full of figures playing musical instruments 
such as harps, flutes and citharas, but there is no sign of an 
instrument played with a bow. Not even the most determined and 
imaginative enthusiast could find an instrument that could have 
been played with a bow, much less a sign of such a contrivance 
as the bow itself—but is the absence of the bow enough proof 
that it was unknown to them? On the other hand, if they did 
know of its existence, why did they not depict it? Perhaps they 
discarded it because of the ugly sound it produced, preferring to 
twang the strings of their favourite instruments with their fingers, 
or pluck them with the plectrum. 

To be continued 
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Haarlem and Alkmaar; Miller and Schnitger; legendary names 
in the world of the organ. | first heard the organ of St Bavo’s, 
Haarlem, on a record a few years ago. The sound was immediately 
exciting and compelling, and quite different from the ‘English’ 
organ sound of high gothic cathedrals, muffling accoustics and 
watts of woofy tone. On actually hearing a recital in St Bavo"s 
the clarity and beauty of the organ really accentuated these first 
impressions. Last summer I went to Holland to hear, play and see 
some of their old and new organs. 

The Netherlands, during the pre-Baroque and Baroque periods, 
played an important part in the North German school of organ 
building. Many of the organs that were built then have lasted and 
been maintained up to the present day, presenting living examples 
of the instruments that Bach and other Baroque composers 
would have written for. Consequently the Baroque Methods and 
principles of construction have been preserved, even after the 
advent of the nineteenth-century electro-pneumatic organ. 

The organs in Holland are, on the whole, built on Baroque 
principles and are quite different from the electro-pneumatic 
organs which constitute the majority of those in England. They 
are different in two main respects: tone and mechanism. Briefly, 
the stops of a Baroque organ are designed to produce clear and 
distinct sounds. A wide range of upper-work is used in order to 
achieve clarity of line. The nineteenth-century instrument pro- 
duces sound with far less clarity between stops and less bright- 
ness of tone, but more variety (often orchestral) at the basic 
pitch level. 

Between the key and the pallet (which controls the air-intake at 
the bottom of the pipe) of the Baroque organ, there is a mech- 
anism (a series of wooden trackers, stickers, backfalls and 
rollers) over which the player has entire control. In a ‘tracker’ 
action organ this mechanism allows the pallet to be sensitive to 
personal touch and phrasing. In an electro-pneumatic organ 
there is an electrical aid between the key and the pallet, over 
which the player can have little personal control. This electrical 
device was designed to minimise the physical effort required 
when many stops were drawn and therefore many trackers were 
being used. On arriving in Holland, | was immediately struck by 
the actual physical effort involved when playing a tracker organ, 
and on commenting on this | was told a current Dutch saying 
that ‘in England the organs play the English—here we play the 
organs’! 

The organ of St Bavo’s, Haarlem, is a truly magnificent spec- 
tacle. Built by the organ builder Christian Müller and the artist Jan 
van Logteren, between 1735 and 1738, it is certainly one of the 
most beautiful organs in the world. Only by visiting the church 
can you obtain an impression of the grandeur of the organ and 
its harmony with the building, and the marriage of the visible with 
audible. There is a unique quality in the sound it produces, from 
the most delicate of flutes to the most raucous of reeds. It has 
three manuals and pedals and has a sensitive tracker action. 
There are sixty-two speaking stops of metal and it is unusual in 
that the swell and great principals and flutes are doubled. The 
Danish firm of Marcussen restored the organ in 1961. The case- 
work of gold, silver and tempera was painted by the artist Hans 
Schubert. | 

There is a Müller organ in the Walloon Kerk, Amsterdam 
which was also painted by Schubert and restored by Marcussen. 
The organ is the one decorative object in this rather austere 
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church. The pipes are silvered and are well displayed ina case of | 
blue, white and gold. The sound is in many ways similar to that | 
of St Bavo"s, but it is brighter and clearer. Apparently there is | 
more original Muller pipe-work here than at Haarlem. It is a two- | 
manual organ with pedals and a good light action. As at Haarlem, 
it has the original keyboards. 

Marcussens of Denmark, who maintain these two Muller organs, 
are one of the most important organ builders in Holland. There 
is, possibly, a certain audible relationship between the old 


Muller organs and the new Marcussens. In the restored St | 


Laurents Grote Kerk in Rotterdam there are two new Marcussens: 
a choir organ of one manual with sweet flutes and a rococo case 
painted by Schubert; and an apse organ built into a 200-year-old 
organ case. The tone of this organ is extremely sharp in quality. 
It has a glorious rude 16-foot dulciana. Here, unusually fora | 
tracker instrument, there is a pedal-operated swell box, whose | 
grilled doors open a few inches above the head, giving a sur- 
prising crescendo. Again there was a marvellous clarity and | 
exhilaration in sound. St Laurents Kerk is to have a third Marcus- | 
sen of one hundred stops. | 

A modern organ case surrounds the newest Marcussen (com- | 
pleted in May 1966) in the Klooster Kerk at The Hague. It is a 


two-manual instrument with pedals and differs from the other | 


Marcussens in sounding heavier and more romantic. It has a 
good light tracker action and a very simple console. | 
In complete contrast is the eighteenth-century organ of St > 


Jans Kerk, Gouda. This was built by Moreau in 1732 and recon- || 


structed by the Dutch firm of Flentrop (who are to build the new > 
organ in the Queen Elizabeth Hall in London) in 1958-60. It > 


has a heavy mechanical action and an ornate console. The white || 
stops are set against a background of dark red tempera. The i] 


original white keyboards have at each end black bone claws; by 
sliding out one of these carved claws, at each end of the swell, 
the swell is coupled to the great. The effect of the black, red and - 
white is quite sumptuous. It is an extremely large organ with a © 


good range of mutation stops and in the rather stark church the || 


heavy case is most impressive. 

St Eusebius Kerk, Arnhem, is also Flentrop territory. There is 
a new Flentrop organ in the choir, which has two manuals and 
pedals and a rank of horizontal trumpets. The main organ was 
built by Strúmphler in 1796 for a Lutheran church in Amsterdam, 
and was then moved to Arnhem. It is a large three-manual 
organ (with pedals) with quite a heavy action. It has some most 
unusual Spanish trumpets. It is extremely difficult for the per- 
former to hear what he is playing from the console, as he is 
boxed under the swell and surrounded by the choir organ and as 
there is an eight-second time reverberation period in the church! 

Flentrop have restored a very interesting organ, built by Hinsch 
(thought to be a pupil of Schnitger) which is now in the chapel 
of Utrecht University. This organ was found derelict without a >| 
pedal organ but with the original pedals. The pedals have hooks 
under each of the ‘black’ notes which are quite hazardous. 
Flentrop has built new pedal towers which blend well with the 
original pipework. Parts of this organ are believed to come from 
a sixteenth-century instrument. 

Flentrop’s most important restoration work has been done on 
the Schnitger organs of Alkmaar and Zwolle. The beautiful organ 
of St Laurents Kerk, Alkmaar was started by Galtus Germer in 
1639. After alterations, fifty years later Caspar Schnitger rebuit 
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and enlarged the organ. It has since been restored several times 
by various builders including Strumphler. The casework was 
designed by Jacob van Campen and is simple yet striking. It is 
held to be as fine as the Haarlem and Zwolle organs. The sound it 
produces is sharper and almost more Baroque than at Haarlem. 
It has three manuals and pedals and a heavy action. Because the 
console is encased it is really more enjoyable to listen to than it 
is to play, as (when playing) you cannot hear the whole organ, 
particularly the swell. The sound and the tone of the instrument 
are unbelievably gorgeous. 

The organ of St Michaelis Kerk at Zwolle was built by Arp and 
Caspar Schnitger between 1718 and 1721. This also has been 
reconstructed by Flentrop. It is one of the best and largest 
examples of Baroque organ-building and is set in an elaborately 
carved wooden case. It has four manuals and pedals. By lifting 
the swell slightly and moving it back it is coupled to the great. 
This device is apparently simpler than using a stop mechanism 
but requires quite a knack to use, especially when playing. It has 
a unique character of its own with clarity of tone and yet great 
depth and warmth of sound. 

Generally speaking, the layout of the manuals in Dutch organs 
is similar to that in England. The swell organ is frequently situated 
above the head for quick tuning of reeds. The pedal boards are 
straight (this being necessary for tracker action) and the tracker- 
operated stops are flat against the side of the organ. This makes 
hand-changing of stops rather difficult, as some stops are as 
much as three feet from the keyboard, and this sometimes has to 
be done by an assistant. On many organs there were numbers 
for each stop so that the assistant pulled out the right stop at the 
right time. 

Where tracker action is light the touch is extremely sensitive 
and so much more can be done in shaping a phrase or the making 
of legato and staccato than on an electro-pneumatic organ. An 
ideal compromise between the Baroque type and the nineteenth- 
century type of organ would seem to be a good light tracker 
instrument with electrically or pneumatically operated stops and 
pistons. The organ would become less of an electrically operated 
machine and more of a musical instrument. 

Can | persuade my fellow organists/students to go and hear 
and play these instruments for themselves? It is impossible to 
describe them adequately to convey their heavenly sound and 
the elation it produces when playing them. To play these instru- 
ments helps in an understanding of how Bach, for instance, 
should sound or be played, because you use the medium that he 
wrote for. Everywhere I went, and it was a completely unorganised 
and spontaneous trip, | received enthusiastic help. It was an 
enriching, enlightening and stimulating experience. The Dutch 
want to share their fantastic instruments with other musicians 
and want to encourage a more musical approach to the organ 
among musicians in general. 


Peace among organ professors! They no longer have to fight for 
possession, and, what is perhaps more important, students are 
deprived of the age-long excuse for not practising! For a new 
two-manual organ has been installed in Room 22. The room is 
spacious and resonant. The organ is a thing of beauty. The 
builder is Henry Willis, who has built an instrument which is 
up-to-date in design and may be described as neo-classical in 
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tonal scheme. It consists mainly of flute tone and has the voicing 
and brightness of quality which is calculated to gratify the taste 
of present-day aspirants. A mixture stop on the swell is tantalis- 
ingly visible at the console, but has yet to be added. May we here 
and now thank the Principal for grasping this opportunity and for 
his interest and wise guidance in providing what was really an 
urgent need. 


Photo by courtesy of Douglas Hawkridge 


The organ consists of two manual departments (C,-c“, 61 notes) 
and a pedal department (C,-G, 32 notes), controlled from a 
detached Mobile Willis Economic console. There are 12 speaking 
stops, plus 2 prepared for subsequent completion, 9 couplers 
and Tremolo making a total of 24 registers. 


Displayed Great Organ 4 (+1) stops, 3 couplers 
Ft Pipes 
1 Klein Gedackt 8 61 Stopped 
2 Dulciana 8 53 bass from No 1 
3 Gemshorn 4 61 conical 
4 Fifteenth 2 61 
5 Mixture 19, 22 2 rks prepared for 
Enclosed Swell Organ 4 (11) stops, 3 couplers & 
Tremolo 
6 Rohr Flute 8 61 perforated stoppers 
7 Salicional 8 49 bass from No 6 
8 Coppel Flôte 4 61 cylindrical/conical 
9 Blockflöte 2 61 
10 Sext 12, 17 2 rks prepared for 
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Displayed Pedal Organ 4 stops, 3 couplers 
11 Sub Bass 16 12 
12 Gedackt 8 from 
13 Gedackt Flöte 4 i No 
14 Klein Gedackt 2 1 
Couplers 


i Swell to Great 
ii Swell to Great octave 
iii Swell to Great sub octave 
iv Swell octave 
v Swell sub octave 
vi Swell unison off 
vii Swell to Pedal 
viii Swell to Pedal octave 
ix Great to Pedal 


Sidney Harrison: The Young Person's Guide to Playing the Piano 
(Faber, 16s). 

In this slim and attractively produced little book of a mere sixty 
pages, the author has covered the fundamentals of piano playing 
with a quite astonishing comprehensiveness and clarity. Begin- 
ning with an admirably lucid and fresh description of the evolution 
and mechanism of the piano and its special and unique character, 
it includes sections on all the most important technical problems 
encountered by the young pianist and also discusses essentials 
of style, interpretation and presentation vital to successful per- 
formance. 

Mr Harrison writes with an engaging directness and enthusiasm 
in marked and welcome contrast to the conventional dry and 
detached ‘pedagogic’ style: his approach conveys vividly a sheer 
joy in music and for the piano, and during all the various technical 
explanations one always remains firmly aware of their being but 
the means towards revealing the beauty of music to the full. It is 
mercifully free of complex anatomical drawings—instead, in a 
chapter called ‘The Use of Your Self’ he suggests some simple 
and imaginative exercises, beginning with some away from the 
keyboard, which demonstrate clearly and effectively such things 
as the use and control of arm-weight, finger, wrist and arm move- 
ments and allied points, and elsewhere, pedalling. Illustrations, 
when used, are clear and telling. 

Among some of the important points he makes are, for instance, 
valuable warnings about invoking words such as ‘relaxation’ as 
a magic formula without being fully aware of its attendant danger 
of flimsiness, or again in the case of ‘weight’, sluggishness; and 
attention is called to a number of important details necessary in 
preparing for performance which are too generally overlooked 
and unconsidered. 

Writing about rubato the author cautions that everything can- 
not be written down on paper; of course, there are things which 
must be imparted by example. Nevertheless his book will certainly 
instruct, encourage and delight the young pianist and be a boon 
to his teacher (perhaps the fullest value will be gained from it by 
the pupil using it in addition to his lessons). With the wealth of 
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eminently practical information and guidance which it offers and 
the clear and appealing way in which it is presented, this book 
should also be of the greatest value to students preparing for 
teaching diploma exams and to young teachers at the outset of 
their careers. 

Nigel Coxe 


Brock McElheran: Conducting Technique (OUP, 48s). 

If, as we are told, ‘Conductors are born and not made’, why 
write a book about it? As a teacher of conducting technique, | 
found this statement economically irritating and books on the 
subject a positive affront! But | am heartened by the thought that 
all instrumentalists must learn a technique and it would seem 
that books written on the subject of piano playing will never cease 
to be published. 

Brock McElheran has written an excellent ‘Do it Yourself 
guide; but as an exasperated reader and practitioner of ‘Do it 
Yourself’ Carpentry, these books won't help you to saw straight, 
nor will books on conducting make you a conductor. But all books 
are stimulating and this book is no exception and undoubtedly | 
shall find myself quoting from it extensively on Monday mornings 
in the RAM. 

| cannot resist pointing out one slip on ‘Holding the baton’: 
‘holding it as though you were shaking hands with someone, 
hands[!] wrapped around the baton... This seemed peculiar at 
first’. Not all the time? 

Maurice Miles 


Verdi’s Giovanna ď Arco (La Scala, 1845) was staged for the first 
time in this country on 21 May, in an admirable, sterling, and 
excellently executed performance at the RAM. This production 
reinforced what the Academy’s Rake and Rape promised: that— 
even leaving questions of training apart—John Streets’s Opera 
Department has come to play the important rôle in London’s 
musical life that Stanford’s once did at the RCM. 

Giovanna followed / due Foscari—with Nabucco the three best 
of Verdi’s operas before Macbeth. It is no coincidence that each 
stems from a fine subject. Schiller’s Die Jungfrau von Orleans was 
a late play (1802), patterned on Shakespeare’s histories, loose in 
structure. Solera (a patriot, librettist too of Nabucco, I Lombardi, 
Attila) had, in Mrs Beeton’s words, to ‘reduce rapidly’. A dozen 
characters were scrapped. But Joan’s character, though sim- 
plified, was not spoiled. She is David, the shepherd who rose to 
lead his people to freedom, and Samson, the champion who 
yielded to sensual love. She was a heroine to fire Verdi" s imagina- 
tion, for her plights are intricate. In the central romance, ‘O 
fatidica foresta’, the longing to leave court for the green fields of 
Dom-Rémy is in itself a temptation. The lilting 6:8 of the demons’ 
chorus may raise a smile, but it is apt enough: for Joan, her 
country’s chosen saviour, the pure simple life would be an evil. 

Jacques, her father, is also the kind of torn personage that 
Verdi delighted in: a fanatic who sets religious rigour above 
patriotism, above filial affection; an Azucena rent by loftier 
emotions. Charles (here king, not dauphin) is a fairly successful 
compendium of several Schiller characters, and Verdi found for 
him chivalrous, gracefully manly music. 


On these three, soprano, baritone, and tenor, the opera depends 
(Talbot is a second basso whose rôle is to lead the English troops 
into a rousing chorus like ‘Heart of Oak’)—on these three, and on 
choirs human, celestial, and infernal; Solera gave tongue to the 
voices which in Schiller are unheard. And the opening number, 
the French populace cursing the English invader, can stand 
worthily beside the Exiles’ Chorus in Macbeth. 

There are passages which are naive in a banda municipale way. 
The music strikes no mystic depths. But every number in this 
score is filled with life, with feeling. All is bold, vigorous, alive, 
and marked by that response to character which always fired 
Verdi’s imagination. There is no mere note-spinning (Giovanna 
is one of his shortest scores), and there is mastery—not always 
subtle, but always telling—in the large-scale handling of the acts. 
Subtlety comes in such stokes as the little phrase "O mia 
bandiera’ (Joan’s banner is placed in her dying hand)—of Gluckian 
simplicity, so placed that the six notes form one of the most 
moving phrases in Verdi. 

The concert performance of Giovanna some years ago, promised 
much, and the Academy s staging fulfilled it. For Pauline Stuart 
is one of our most intelligent opera producers, direct, certain and 
sensible, using her limited forces to maximum effect. Ralph 
Adron’s ramps and rostrums opened up the tiny stage, and his 
costumes looked rich. Graham Treacher led the orchestra through 
a spirited reading. The choruses were bravely sung. 

The Academy’s new Canadian soprano, Donna-Faye Carr, has 
a big, exciting voice, with the right sort of full, dramatic, unedgy 
timbre, and an assurance of phrase which together should take 
her far. Gene West, though his tenor lacks the ring of bright 
metal, is always a cultivated, lyrical and very attractive performer. 
And Alan Charles, still a student though he must surely be on 
the verge of a fulltime professional career, has a cogent baritone. 
A thoroughly rewarding occasion. 

Andrew Porter 


Photo by courtesy of Houston Rogers 
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Carlo VII Gene West 

Giacomo Alan Charles 

Giovanna Donna-Faye Carr 

Delil William Elvin 

Talbot Paul Sherrell/Anthony Feltham 

Understudies Robert King, Malcolm Singer, Barbara 
McFerran 

Chorus Helen Attfield, Aline Blain, Caroline 


Burrell, Alison Chamberlain, Rosanne 
Creffield, Alethea Davies, Suzanne 
Flowers, Eileen Gower, Helen Greener, 
Frances Gregory, Anne Guthrie, Dorothy 
Iredale, Elizabeth Kilford, Elizabeth Lowry, 
Christine Martin-Peters, Barbara 
McFerran, Rosemary Williams, lan Caddy, 
John Carter, Anthony Feltham, 
Christopher Field, Roy Gregory, Alan 
Judd, Robert King, Malcolm Singer, 
Malcolm Smith 

Director of Opera John Streets 


Conductor Graham Treacher 

Producer Pauline Stuart 

Assistant to the Steuart Bedford, Mary Nash 

Director 

Assistant Steuart Bedford, John Arnold 
Conductors 

Designer Ralph Adron 

Lighting Stephen Webber 

Make-up Charles Hubbard 

Stage Management Andrew Knight, Margaret Miskin 

Properties Elizabeth Kilford 


Leader of Orchestra Peter Cropper 


Sir, 

At last we have in print (Christine Martin-Peters’s letter to 
this Magazine, Midsummer 1966) some genuine enthusiasm for 
the RAM Club. Certainly there would be more response among 
the students if there was more written publicity of the club’s 
activities within the Academy itself. Are two dances a term the 
only events with which the Club concerns itself, and about which 
there is literature on the notice-boards? 

With the considerable non-musical talents of our professors 
and among 800-odd students, it is impossible to believe that 
many intellectual and educational activities cannot be organised 
within the Academy. Let us hope that the club will soon make 
itself concerned with these ideas. 

Yours etc 
London, NW1 Janet Barwell 


Sir, 
| am not the only one who has admired the enterprise and 
initiative shown by Christine Martin-Peters, in writing such a 
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forthright article on the RAM Club students’ branch, in your last 
issue. Nor, however, do I think | am alone in finding some of her 
assertions not only sweeping but also positively misguided. 

Does she really believe that those of us who do not become 
excited at the thought of ‘Academy hops’, are victims of ‘this 
Victorian cloth of apathy’? Might | suggest that if hops are to be 
regarded as an essential part of student life, then surely they 
would be more profitable, both socially and financially, if they 
were held in conjunction with other colleges? 

Another point. | am not sure that ULU membership would 
automatically provide ‘a fuller intellectual education and the 
proper university life which we are unable to obtain at the 
Academy’. There would, of course, be financial benefits, but one 
must accept the fact that the Academy is neither a university nor 
an ordinary university college. In fact, no student in London can 
enjoy the atmosphere of Oxford, Cambridge or other smaller 
university towns. Most of the larger London colleges are self- 
sufficient, with unions and organisations of their own, and contact 
with other colleges, even through ULU, is limited. In the long run, 
however, ‘intellectual education’ is really a matter for the indivi- 
dual, and the student living in London has opportunities which 
are unparalleled anywhere else in the world. 

Of course it is essential, that as intelligent, thinking individuals 
we should take a lively interest in all that is going on around us, 
which will lead, naturally, to various changes from time to time. 
However, these will be worthwhile only if they are made in a 
spirit of respect for the tradition which is such a very important 
part of an institution like the Academy. Tradition for the sake of 
tradition is just as meaningless as progress for the sake of pro- 
gress, but remarks like, ‘Please remember that we are no longer 
the original long-skirted and starched-collared institution of our 
eminent professors’ day’, are purely subjective and prove nothing. 
Ways of life change, but people do not. And anyone who looks 
through old numbers of the RAM Magazine, will see that those 
same ‘starch-collared predecessors’ managed, in spite of every- 
thing, to run far more interesting and varied student activities than 
we do today. 

But | am sure that if the new activities mentioned in Christine 
Martin-Peters’s articles are begun, then they will meet with 
enthusiastic support, and she will find that it is not upon our 
attendance or otherwise, at Academy hops, that we should be 
judged. 

Yours etc 
London, SW7 Clare Scollen 


Edward Garden, who has just completed nine years as Director 
of Music at Loretto School, Musselburgh, Midlothian, has been 
appointed lecturer in Music and Organist to the University of 
Glasgow. His book on the life and works of Balakirev is shortly 
to be published by Faber’s. 

Arthur Pritchard has been elected Dean of the Faculty of Music 
in the University of London, in succession to Dr F T Durrant, as 
from 1 October. Dr Pritchard gave the annual RCO Lecture at the 
Incorporated Association of Organists’ Congress at Oxford last 
May. 
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Michael Head, who has just returned from an examining tour 
for the Associated Board, gave a concert for the Singapore 
Chamber Ensemble and recitals for the Hong Kong School of 
Music Association and the Hong Kong Music Society in August. 

John Tavener’s dramatic cantata Cain and Abel was given its 
first performance on 22 October at St Andrew’s, Holborn by the 
London Bach Society under Paul Steinitz. 

Else Cross, Rosemary Rapaport and John Davies gave a broad- 
cast recital in Dublin in May, which included works by modern 
German composers. Mrs Cross also broadcast a recital in Ham- 
burg in June, in which she gave first performances of works by 
Leopold Spinner and Gerald Victory. 

Valerie Childs gave several piano recitals for the Jamaican 
Broadcasting Corporation during her recent stay in the country. 

Peter Hutchings’s Benedicite will be given its first performance 
on 3 March by the London Bach Society under Paul Steinitz. 

Harold Clark’s. series of recitals in Peterborough Cathedral 
(now in its fourth year) continues to flourish. Artists who have 
appeared recently include Douglas Hopkins, Jillian Skerry, John 
Stein and Peter Pettinger, as well as Mr Clark himself. 

Marcus Dodds has been appointed conductor of the BBC 
Theatre Orchestra. 

Leonard Burtenshaw has had a number of conducting engage- 
ments with the Sydney Symphony Orchestra in the form of studio 
broadcasts and lunch-hour concerts. During January of this year 
he was engaged. for two concerts with the Adelaide Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Keith Asboe, Director of Music at The King’s School, Parra- 
matta (NSW), recently travelled to Auckland, New Zealand, to 
give three recitals for the Auckland Organists’ Association. 

Wigmore Hall recitals have been given by John Antoniadis 
(15 September), Diana Cummings (30 September), Valerie Tryon 
(2 October), Sybil Barlow (3 October), David Wilde (9 October), 
Marlene Fleet (3 November) and Hilary Coates (14 November). 

Sir John Barbirolli has relinquished his position as Conductor- 
in-Chief of the Houston Symphony Orchestra, Texas. However, 
he will continue to visit Houston each year as the orchestra’s 
Conductor Emeritus. 

Nigel Wickens broadcast a recital of French songs (Debussy, 
Fauré, Poulenc and Satie) on 24 May in the BBC’s Music Pro- 
gramme. 

Joan Last toured Canada in June and July, conducting Piano 
Teachers’ Workshops. She also visited the Cork School of Music, 
Eire, for a week’s course for piano teachers. 

The Francis Cameron Chorale has had its first disc released by 
Fontana (TL 5375). The programme includes eleven carols, some 
completely new (and including one by Mr Cameron himself), and 
others which are old favourites in modern guise. The Chorale 
recently gave a demonstration recital for Novello & Co, and is to 
appear in the current series of programmes at the Mormon 
Tabernacle in Exhibition Road, South Kensington. 

Pablo Casals and Lionel Tertis celebrate their ninetieth birth- 
days on 29 December. Mr Tertis’s art is the subject of a HMV 
recording in the series ‘Great Instrumentalists’, issued in Decem- 
ber (HQM 1055). The disc is devoted partly to Mr Tertis’s per- 
formance of pieces by Brahms, Mendelssohn, Liszt and Delius 
in his own transcriptions for viola and piano, and partly to his 
pre-war recording with Albert Sammons of Mozart's Sinfonia 
Concertante, K 364. 
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Maurice Miles, recently appointed Conductor of the new Ulster 
Orchestra, has a number of RAM colleagues working with him— 
Tessa Grinling (oboe), John Price (bassoon), laan Wilson 
(trumpet), Gerald Abraham and Christopher Pearson (violins), 
and Angela Campbell (viola). Mr Miles has been conducting in 
Belfast and commuting between Northern Ireland and his home 
in Surrey for the past eleven years. His new appointment will 
keep him flying to and fro for a further three years. 

Miss Jane Harington took up her position as Librarian at the 
RAM in September. She was previously Librarian of the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research, and before that was 
engaged in editorial work with A & C Black on the publication of 
Who's Who? She has a LRAM Diploma in organ playing. 

Wyn Morris, who conducted the RAM Chamber Orchestra 
during the Michaelmas Term, recently recorded Mahler’s twelve 
orchestral songs from Des Knaben Wunderhorn, with Janet Baker, 
Geraint Evans and the London Philharmonic Orchestra, for 
Delysé (ECB 3177/DS 6077). 

Christopher Brown won the prize for a setting of the Jubilate 
offered by the Westminster Abbey Old Choristers’ Association 
to commemorate the Abbey’s 900th anniversary. 

Brian Smyth has been appointed lecturer in Music at Wall Hall 
College of Education in Hertfordshire. 


Appointments 

September 1966 

Patricia Brady (Percussion) 

Kathleen Jacobs, ARAM (Violoncello) 
Roy Teed, ARAM (Harmony) 

Philip Tomblings, FRCO (Harmony) 
January 1967 

Cornelius Cardew, FRAM (Composition) 


Resignations and Retirements 

July 1966 

Andrew Byrne, D Mus (Lond), FRAM (Composition and Harmony) 
Ralph Holmes, FRAM (Violin) 

Eric Taylor, MA, D Mus (Oxon), Hon ARAM (Harmony) 

Dame Eva Turner, DBE, FRAM (Singing) 


cvo 

Ruth, Lady Fermoy, OBE 

DBE 

Ruth Railton, Hon LL D (Aberdeen), FRAM, FRCM, FRMCM 
KBE 

Michael Tippett, Hon RAM 

OBE 

Anna Instone 

Hon ARCM 


Patrick Savill, MA, Mus B (Cantab), Hon RAM 


Acey: To Richard and Frances Acey (née Boynett), ason, Marcus, 
on 8 February 1966 

Morgan: To Haydn and Doreen Morgan (née Abson), a son, 
Richard, on 14 September 1966 
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Johns-Redman: Terence Johns to Carole Redman, 22 August 
1966 

McLachlan-Burrell: James McLachlan to Caroline Burrell, 4 June 
1966 


Rose Cullimore (née Evans), ARAM (10 September 1966) 
Lilian Finlow (15 September 1966) 

Marian Jay, ARAM 

Jessie Jones (née Hewson), ARAM 

Nora Watson (née Bennet), (March 1966) 


Marian Jay was born in 1877 and was a student at the RAM from 
1892 to 1900. She had a distinguished career as a solo violinist, 
and played in many of the early Henry Wood concerts. 


Eric Fenby: Delius as | knew him (revised edition. Icon 35s; 9s 
paperback) 

Joan Last: Five Formal Dances (piano) (Galliard) Exp/orers (easy 
piano suite) (Galliard) 

Richard Stoker: Music for Two (recorders) (Chappell) Little Dance 
Suite (recorders) (Chappell) Four Dialogues (two bass instru- 
ments) (Hinrichsen) Little Suite (two treble instruments) 
(Hinrichsen) 


Recital Diploma 

Piano Chistopher Elton, Peter Pettinger, Rodney Smith 
Singing Alan Charles, Rosanne Creffield, William Elvin, 
Helen Greener, Hugh Sheehan 

Violin Haroutune Bedelian, Elizabeth Gairdner, Avril 
MacLennan, John Stein 

Cello Peter Worrall 

Flute Judith Pearce, Brenda Street 

Organ Christopher Bowers-Broadbent, Peter Orme, David 
Sanger, Rodney Smith 


Recital Medal 
Singing Aline Blain 
Cello Santiago Carvalho, Haflidi Hallgrimsson, Thomas Igloi 


Division V with Distinction 
Piano Anthea Fry 

Cello Myra Chahin 

Clarinet Brian O'Rourke 


GRSM Diploma, 1966 

Paul Adamson, Robert Aldwinckle, Jane Attfield, Anita 
Banbury, Beryl Banks, Georgina Beesley, Stanislaus 
Benziger, George Biddlecombe, Lesley Bigham, Angela Carey, 
Brian Chapple, David Cleverley, Ursula Dale, John Dunn, 
Phyllis Edmonds, Patricia Finch, Margaret Goddard, Peter 
Hatfield, Kathleen Hotten, Laurie Hudspith, Kathleen Jackson, 
Christine Jeffs, Jane Kidney, John Lawley, Peter Lea-Cox, 
Christine Lock, Evelyn Locke, David Lord, Philip Marshall, 
Donald McCanlis, Ruth Mead, Helen Mole, Jennifer 
Plenderleith, Sister Helen St John, Paul Reade, Phyllis 
Rogers, Howard Rooke, Conrad Sandercock, Jacqueline 
Sealey, Nicholas Searls, Robert Smith, Frederick Tarttelin, 
Carolyn Tucker, Pauline Turner, lan Warwick, Jennifer 
Webber, June Westley, Roger Wibberley, Ruth Willetts, 
Michael Woolcock, Gillian Wright 


University Awards 
August 1966 


W. Graham 
Wallace, FCA, 
Hon FRAM 


President of the RAM 
Club, 1966-7 


From the portrait by 
Joyce Butter 
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B Mus (Lond) 

Second Class Honours 

Hilary Hawkins, Anthony Hymas 
Pass 

Julian Hodgson 


For its next President the RAM Club has elected a man who is 
not a professional musician. Although Graham Wallace chose 
another profession (accountancy) he has maintained a keen 
interest in music since his schooldays when, as a Dulwich 
College boy, he sang in the choir until he gained admission to 
the school orchestra as timpanist—to be succeeded by no less 
a coming musician than Gordon Jacob! On leaving school and 
joining the staff of a shipping company, he became a member of 
the newly formed London Shipping Orchestra until 1914, when he 
was commissioned in the 3rd Battalion, the London Regiment 
(Royal Fusiliers) and saw active service in Gallipoli and France. 
At the outbreak of the second world war, Graham Wallace (as a 
Reserve Officer) was re-commissioned in the RAPC. Like so 
many other keen amateur musicians, music had to take second 
place when he returned to civilian life in 1918 and became absorbed 
in commerce, and his musical aspirations ceased when he was 
appointed Secretary, and later, a Director of a group of companies. 

Although he became actively associated with the RAM in 1949, 
he had already formed a strong link with the institution through 
his friendship with Moir Carnegie (Honorary Treasurer of the 
RAM from 1946 to 1949). Both were then members of the Court 
of the Worshipful Company of Musicians. Graham Wallace is 
still a member of the Court and became Master of the Company 
in the Coronation Year of Her Majesty the Queen. After nine 
monthsas amember of the Committee of Managementof the RAM, 
the Directors elected him Honorary Treasurer in 1949—a position 
he still holds. During these past seventeen years he has guided 
the Academy through many critical financial periods, and the 
Club is indeed fortunate to have as its President a man who has 
such a profound knowledge of the Academy and one who is so 
concerned with its well-being. 

Since 1919, Mr Wallace’s life has been blessed by his marriage 
to Catherine. She shares his deep affection for the RAM and has 
contributed largely to his successful career in commerce and his 
many other varied interests. The RAM Club can look forward 
with confidence and great pleasure to a successful year under 
the Presidency of Graham Wallace. 

HSC 


Town Members 

Allan, Mrs A C (Anne Cynthia Stewart), 705 Merryhills Drive, 
Enfield, Middx 

Bennett, S Margaret, 24 Park Way, Rickmansworth, Herts 

Franklin, Adele, 36 Worple Road, Wimbledon, SW19 

Hall, Garda, 737 King Henry’s Road, NW3 

Harington, Jane, 54 Dennington Park Road, NW6 

Humphreys, Sydney, 65 Holdenhurst Avenue, N12 

Lester, Mrs Eleanor, 23 Ormond Crescent, Hampton, Middx 

Morton, Mrs Phyllis D, 5a Larpent Avenue, SW15 
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Peirce, Mrs S (Shirley J Howlett), 32 Granville Court, Mountview 
Road, N4 

Quine, Hector, 22 Limerston Street, SW10 

Regan, Christopher, 70 Cavendish Avenue, NW8 

Samet, June, Alexandra Club, 13 Lloyd Square, WC1 

Stoker, Richard, 74 Palmers Court, Palmers Road, N11 

Wheatley, Mrs Anthony (Annette Webb), 4 Ridgway Gardens, 
Wimbledon, SW19 


Country Members 

Abson, Doreen (Mrs Haydn Morgan), La Roche, Nether Podley, 
Grindleford, Sheffield 

Acey, Frances H, 27 Beaufort Road, Clifton, Bristol 8 

Aitken, Deirdre, 43 Kirkley Street, Meadows, Nottingham 

Allam, Gertrude, 22 St Georges Road, Aldershot, Hants 

Clarke, Marie L, 72 Gorselands Close, W Byfleet, Weybridge, 
Surrey 

Farrant, John, Fitzjohn Cottage, Ashlawn Road, Rugby, Warwick- 
shire 

Garden, Edward, 3 Beech Road, Lenzie, Glasgow 

Gordon, Betsy, 70a Greenhill Gardens, Edinburgh 

Hattey, Philip, 30 Bulmershe Road, Reading, Berks 

Howarth, Muriel, Cressbrook, 14 Saunders Street, Southport, Lancs 

Jones, D Raymond, 727 Wern-Fawr Road, Port Tennant, Swansea 

Larkin, Mrs J C, Cedar Lodge, Dysons Wood, Kidmore End, Oxon 

Lovett, Terence, Braemar, Hillsborough, Co Down, N Ireland 

Moggs, Barry, 64 Highland Road, Emsworth, Hants 

Pembridge, Christine, 770 Dyke Road, Brighton 5 

Pernes, Mrs J M de Sasa, 47 Park Road, Gloucester 

Webb, Dorothy M, 7 The Meads, Northchurch, Berkhamsted, 
Herts 

Wessely, Rosa K, Teesdale, 35 Lewes Road, Ditchling, Sussex 

Wiggins, W Bramwell, 74 Portfield Close, Buckingham 


Overseas Members 

Burton, Mrs P (Pamela Ferrand-Rook), PO Box 6612, Auckland, 
New Zealand 

Dunlop, Mrs Alice, U/ster Bank House, Mullingar, Co Westmeath, 
Eire 

Grof, Mrs W L (Doreen E Johnstone), 1410 Brockway, Saginaw, 
Michigan 48602, USA 


First Orchestra 


6 June 

Rossini Overture ‘Semiramide’ 
Walton Violin Concerto 

Brahms Symphony No 2 in D, Op 73 
Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist James Coles (violin) 

Leader Marion Turner 


Choral Concert 


16 June 

Bach Mass in B minor 

Conductor The Principal 

Soloists Helen Attfield Janet Budden Caroline Burrell 
Rosanne Creffield Alethea Davies Helen Greener 
Marcia Swindells John Carter Christopher Field 
Vernon Midgley Malcolm Singer 

Leader Marion Turner 
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Second Orchestra 


12 July 
Vaughan Williams Overture ‘The Wasps’ 
Wagner Siegfried Idyll 
Grieg Piano Concerto in A minor, Op 16 
Schumann Konzertstúck in F for four horns, Op 86 
Weber Overture ‘Oberon’ 
Conductors Maurice Miles 
and member of the Conductors’ Course: Michael Hutton 
Soloists Bernard King (piano) John Pignéguy Philip Box 
Jeffrey Bryant Peter Hastings (horns) 
Leader Keith Gurry 


Chamber Concerts 


12 May 

Bach Brandenburg Concerto No 1 in F, S 1046 

Peter Oxer (violin) Christine Geer Heather Daniell 

Mary Cotton (oboes) John Schroder (bassoon) 

David Cripps Jeffrey Bryant (horns) 

String Ensemble 

Conductor John Arnold 

Schubert String Quartet in A minor, D 804 

James Coles John Hudson (violins) Luciano Jorio (viola) 
Santiago Carvalho (cello) 

Reicha Quintet in E flat, Op 88/2 

Bergljot Havnevik (flute) Heather Daniell (oboe) 

Richard Addison (clarinet) David Catchpole (bassoon) 
David Cripps (horn) 

23 June 

Mozart Flute Quartet in A, K 298 

Margaret Wright (flute) Peter Cropper (violin) Roger Bigley 
(viola) Bernard Smith (cello) 

Schubert String Quintet in C, D 956 

Rolf Wilson Bryan Dargie (violins) Raymond Richardson 
(viola) Thomas Igloi Peter Worrall (cellos) 

Sven-Eric Back Favola 

Cynthia Makinson (clarinet) Rosalind Bevan (piano) 
Susan Bixley Robert Howes Ray Cooper David Corkhill 
(percussion) 


Concerts 


28 April 

Bach Suite No 3 in C, S 1009 

Myra Chahin (cello) 

Ravel ‘Ondine’ 

Kathleen Davis (piano) 

Brahms Sonata in F minor, Op 120/1 
Robert Hill (clarinet) Noel Skinner (piano) 
Prokofiev Sonata No 4 in C minor, Op 29 
Anthea Fry (piano) 


9 June 

Bach English Suite No 3 in G minor, S 808 
Rosalind Bieber (harpsichord) 

Joseph Marx Three Songs 

Gillian Walker (soprano) Jonathan Cohen (piano) 
Chopin Ballade No 4 in F minor, Op 52 

Marjorie Williams-Smith (piano) 

Rupert Scott (student) Sonata 


New Students 


Michaelmas Term 
1966 


Rosanne Creffield (mezzo-soprano) Peter Hill (piano) 
Richard Addison (clarinet) David Cripps (horn) 
Busoni Toccata 

Anthony Hymas (piano) 


A concert by the Manitoba University Consort was given on 2 
June, and a recital by Diploma Students of the Prague Con- 
servatoire was given on 5 July. 


Evening recitals were given by Ross Pople (27 April), Heather 
Harrison (17 May), and Douglas Cummings (14 June). 


Mary Ahwai, Elizabeth Aldermann, Yusef Allie, 
Diana Ambache, Isobel Anderson, Ann Archer, 
John Arnold, Christine Atkinson, Thomas Attwell, Mary Au. 


Margaret Bailey, Michael Baines, Stephanie Bamford, 
Susan Barbaran, Anne Barber, Andrew Bathgate, 
Paul Beck, Yvonne Behar, Harriet Bell, Alan Bence, 
Olivia Benjamin, Lindsay Benson, Michael Berkeley, 
Sara Binding, Esme Bird, Garth Blackburn, 

Frances Black, Krystyna Blasiak, Richard Bloesch, 
Diana Bolton, Richard Bourne, Lorely Bown, 

Robert Bramley, Mary Breatnach, Stephanie Brook, 
Nicholas Brown, Virginia Brownlow-Wray, 

John Burdett, Martin Burrage. 


John Cardale, Elizabeth Chappell, Hazel Chilton, 

Ruth Chilton, Paul Clarke, Linda Cleverley, Simon Clugston, 
Nicholas Cole, Peter Cole, Paul Cosh, Sheila Crease, 
Anthea Crompton, Andrew Cunningham. 


Jennifer Dant, Eleri Davies, Adrian Davis, Robin Davis, 
Stephen Daw, Richard Deakin, Philip Deane, 

Gary Desmond, Richard Deveson, James Douglas, 
Sally Doyle, Donald Drake. 


Angela East, Janet Eastwood, Elizabeth Edwards, 
Anne Egglestone, Anne Elderton, Hazel Eldridge 
Jill Elsworthy, Ceridwen Evans, Clifford Evans, 
John Evans. 


George Farnaby, Susan Featherstone, Brian Ferneyhough, 
Nicola Ferry, Stella Fisher, Gerald Forbes, Eric Forder, 
Fiona Forrester, Pauline Fry. 


Wendy Gipps, Robert Glenton, Margaret Goudge, 

Janet Graham, Diana Gravell, Frances Gray, John Green, 
Cynthia Greene, Sonya Grey, Christopher Griffiths, 

Moira Griffiths. 


John Hall, Richard Hallam, Katrina Hancox, 

Elizabeth Hannaford, Keith Harling, Christine Harrison, 
Peter Harrison, Charles Healey, Juliet Heasman, 
Pamela Hedley, Richard Hiscox, Eric Hill, Lorna Hinds, 
Wai On Ho, dill Hodges, Valerie Holburn, Jane Hollis, 
Deborah Honner, Marian Hood, Ruth Horsfall, 

Peter Hulme, Oliver Hunt, Vivien Husslebee. 


Karl Jenkins, John Johnson, Michael Johnson, 
Helen Jones, Marilyn Jones. 


Heather Kay, John Sutherland Kay, Penelope Kingham, 
Adrian Kruger. 


Madeleine Lamb, Peter Lamb, Caroline Lambert, 
Prudence Lambert, Valerie Lardner, Janice Larson, 
Laura Lee, Rosaling Lee, Carol Leopold, Charles Lewis, 
Hai Eng Lim, Shiang Him Lim, Maria Linnemann, 

Kevin Lott, Sheila Lusby. 


Janet Macdonald, Peter Massey, Polly Matthews, 

Edward McGuire, Rosemary McKinlay, Bridget McLarnon, 
Anthony McVey, Philip Mead, Anthony Mettrick, Janet Milliatt, 
Kerry Minnear, lan Mitchell, Patricia Mitchell, Robert Mitchell, 
John Morrell, Patrick Morris, Ann Mowatt, Gloria Muldoon, 
Lawrence Munday. 


Meryw Nance, Margaret Neill, Bernard Newman, 
Hilary Newman, Year Lim Ng. 


Tony Osborne. 


Thelma Paige, Edwin Paling, Hazel Palmer, 
Rowena Parsons, Susanna Payne, Marilyn Phillips, 
Michael Ponder. 


Lan Lim Quee. 


Lauren Randhanny, Richard Reason, Edward Reay-Smith, 
Alan Reining, Cameron Ross, Sarah Roe, Zoe Routs. 


Graham Slater, Guy Sasportas, Philip Saudek, 

Susan Saunders, Hilary Savage, John Schaeffer, 

Janet Schlapp, Brian Sewell, Jacqueline Shaw, 

John Firth Shaw, Allan Sheppard, David Shippey, 

Hugh Shrapnel, Richard Siggins, Lya Silver, 

Elizabeth Shawcross-Smith, Gayle Smith, John Smith, 
Kenneth Smith, Roger Smith, James Smyth, Elliott Sp ckane, 
Heather Staples, Katherine Still, Timothy Stroud, 

Janine Swinhoe. 


Thuan Tan-Nah, Judith Tarling, Carol Taylor, 

Clara Taylor, Max Teppich, Gillian Thoday, Pooi Keng Thum, 
Lyn Traverse, Peter True, Margaret Turner, Richard Turner, 
Sylvia Turner, Maria Turpin. 


Christopher Van Kampen, Gerarda Van Der Veen, 
Margie Vathauer. 


Elspeth Walker, Susan Wearmouth, Robin Wedderburn, 
Kenneth Weston, Valerie Wheatley, Alison Wills, 
Barbara Woolhouse, Patricia Worthington, 

Jane Wrighton. 


Nonko Yamuchi, Alan Young, Nancy Young, 
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